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more precise understanding, at the same time the semanticists added to the sense of baffling contradictions, uncertainties, and confusions of which the 1930s were so full. In the words of Stuart Chase, "A community of semantic illiterates, of persons unable to perceive the meaning of what they read and hear, is one of perilous equilibrium/*10
The popular mind was less impressed by the implications of semantics than by the growing role of propaganda in modem life. In such articles as "The Poisoned Springs of World News" and "The Pull of the Printed Word" and in such books as 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs and The Popular Practice of Fraud, popular credulity and the manipulation of the people by profit-bent and interested groups were widely publicized. The more carefully refined techniques for measuring public opinion, especially those employed by Fortune, the Institute of Propaganda Analysis, and the Institute of Public Opinion, extended knowledge of the psychology of propaganda and public opinion; but the doubt cast upon the efficacy of long-accepted concepts of public opinion helped to add to the general sense of skepticism, uncertainty, and disillusion.
The doctrine of relativity, it will be recalled, had already affected the social sciences in the decade after World War I. The general confusion of the 1930s, the vogue of the semanticists, and the influence of the German sociologists of knowledge, especially Karl Mannheim, provided a more receptive atmosphere for the considerations which Becker, Beard, and other scholars had already brought to the attention of their colleagues. In a witty and penetrating little book, The Discussion of Human Affairs (1936), Beard urged those concerned with social matters to distinguish between the little they knew and could prove and the much that they approved, longed for, and loved. Like Mannheim, Beard emphasized the importance of the sustained search for facts, for knowledge, for as much objectivity as possible. But he pointed out that values are subject to constant change and are affected by realities often regarded as extraneous to them; that facts, meanings, and interpretations are defiantly elusive; that all social knowledge is contingent, that there are no absolute norms. Such ideas were upsetting to those who had thought objectivity possible and presumed that their own work was really objective.
10 Stuart Chase, 'The Tyranny of Words," Harper's Magazine, CLXXV (November, 1937), 569.